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Driver Of 
Armored 
Gar Slain! 


South Bend Bandits 
Get More Than 


$5,000 Loot 


SpUTH BEND, Ind. (AP) - 
Police began a 


business-by-business c h e c k of eustomers 
of an 


armored car service today to try to determine how 
much was taken by hijackers who killed the driver of 
an armored car Wednesday. 


The FBI entered the case be- 


cause it was presumed the loot 
totaled more than'$5,000, agents 
said. 


The driver, Marion Cooper, 


59, South Bend, was alone when 
the hijackers commandeered 
his truck outside a motel in the 
suburban community of Rose- 
land. 


The St. Joseph County Coro- 


ner, Dr. Stanley Koscielski, said 
Cooper was shot in the-back and 
in the back of his head with a 
pistol or rifle. 


Cooper's .38-caliber service 


revolver and holster were miss- 
ing. 


Here is what happened ac- 


cording to various police re- 
ports: 
w 


i. Cooper and the owner of the 
•Indiana Armored Car Service, 
'[Fhomas Bright, were making 


r rounds of business togelh- 


irarian 


Stabbed 
To Death 


DETROIT (AP) — A 27- 


year—old Wayne State librar- 
ian was stabbed to -death 
Wednesday night apparently by 
a robber who accosted her in the 
'lobby of the 5(Hmit apartnent said. 
building in which she lived in 
Brightsaidal9S4or 1965 dirty 


.blue two-door Oldsmobile had 


er when Bright became sick to 
his stomach. 


Only two more businesses re- 


mained to be served, Bright 
said, so he left Cooper to cover 
the rest of the route alone and 
take (he money to (he bank. 


Cooper made his final pickup 


at Randall's Inn just north of 
South Bend and headed back to 
the truck. As he opened the rear 
door, two men pushed him in- 
side. 


Two witnesses whom police 


refused to identify saw the men 
attack Cooper. One ran to the 
office of the inn to call police; 
the other followed the truck in 
his car. 


• The truck went 'only about 
one-half mile on U.S. 31 before 
pulling into a service road at St. 
Mary's College, the witness 
said. He watched vvhilea 1967 or 
1968 Buick pulled out of the 
service road, and then drove 
back to the inn to call police. 


The hijackers had locked the 


truck's doors, and police had to 
useportableelectric saws to get 
inside. 


Cooper was found slumped 


over inside .with the bullet 
wounds in his head and back 
and with scrapes on his face. 


The truck was towed to the 


sleel-doorcd garage at the old 
South Bend city jail, where po- 
lice began a systematic search 
for clues. About 15 to 21) bags of 
money were left inside, they 


Bob Hope 
Has Visit 
With Reds 


HIJACK 
VICTIM: Police 
and 
rescue 
workers 


remove Marion Cooper from the armored car he 
was driving, following the hijacking of the truck 
and 
fatal 
shooting of Cooper in 
South Bend 


Wednesday. 
The 
two 
hijackers allegedly 
shot 


Cooper hefore abandoning the armored car. Cooper 
died in a South Bend hospital from two bullet 
wounds. (AP Wirephoto) 


Billions More Asked 
By Nation's Teachers 


the Palmer Park area. 


Miss Janice Ott, 27, died of 


multiple stab wounds in the 
•abdomen. Her coat was torn, 
apparently in a struggle with 
lier> assailant. 
'-Homicide officers said the 
girl, a Wayne State graduate 
anda full time cataloguer in the 
/university's 
. main 
li- 


brary, apparently had just en- 
tered the building after doing 
her grocery shopping when the 
attack occurred. 


David Daniels, building su- 


perintendent, said the girl's 
body was found a few feet from 
the elevator. He theorized her 
attacker made his move as she 
waited for the elevator to de- 
scend. The groceries and con- 
tents of her purse were found 
scattered about the lobby. • 


Police said none of the resi- 


dents reported hearing any 
screams or sounds of a struggle. 


Miss Ott, daughter of Mr and 


Mrs John Ott of Berkley, for- 
merly resided in Troy. 


Earlier Wednesday, the body 


of 29-year-old Marcus Dorscy 
was found in the trunk of a car 
parked in a city-owned garage 
where city and police cars are 
serviced. The body was bEdly 
decomposed and police said It 
appeared Dorsey had been dead 
several days. 


Space Ideas 


SPACE C E N T E R , Tex. 


(AP) — High school pupils 
have been invited to propone 
experiments for use aboard ' 
Skylab, the U.S. manned space 
laboratory scheduled for flight 
early In 1973. 


The Skylab Student Project 


is being co-spoiwored by the 
National Science Teacher* As- 
sociation *nd the National 
Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration. 


Open Xmas eve 'tl! 10, Xma« 
Day 'til 1. Joilyn's Variety 
Store. 
Adv. 


followed the truck on its rounds 
earlier in the day. A similar car 
was seen 
near 
the 'inn 


before the robbery. 


James Carson, vice president 


of the armored car service, said 
itwas the first robbery of such a 
truck in the South Bend area. 


Witnesses gave only partial 


descriptions of the two robbers. 
They said both men were Ne- 
gro, about 30, and medium 
build. 


By WILLIAM J. WAUGH 
AP Education Writer 
WASHINGTON (AP) — The 


National Education Association 
is fashioning a proposal for 
Congress which would increase 
federal spending for primary, 
secondary 
and 
vocational 


schooling more than fourfold. 


The key to the NEA program, 


which is still in preliminary 
draft form, is "guaranteeing 
each child .an equal education 
opportunity," says Donald E. 


Morrison, president of the 1.1 
million-member 
organization. 


The NEA is envisioning a 


$72.4 billion program, including 
an'eslimated $42 billion in local 
expenditures. To meet the total, 
the federal government would 
have to increase its portion of 
education financing from 7 to 30 
per cent, 


In calling for a larger federal 


role, Morrison points to a Cali- 
fornia 
court decision which 


found (he traditional method of 


school financing, the properly 
tax, unconstitutional because of 
Ihe uneven level of resources 
from one taxing district to an- 
other. 


The federal government, he 


maintained, must provide a 
foundation program that would 
provide equal educational op- 
portunity whether a child lives 
in a rich or poor locale. 


In addition 
lo a 
national 


equalization program. Morrison 
contends that two other issues 


ALMOST LIKE SUMMER: 
While most south- 


western Michigan residents are hoping for n white 
Christmas there Is nl least oho resident who would 
probably just as soon sec the unseasonable wballjcc 
remain. 
South Hnvcnile Vincent Schumacher Is 


Comedian Could Have 


POW Mission From 


President Nixon 


• VIENTIANE (AP) — Bob Hope flew to Laos today 
and in a surprise visit to the North Vietnamese 
Embassy was believed to have asked permission to 
visit U. S. prisoners of war in Hanoi. 


Hope refused to say what he - 


discussed with the North Viet- 
namese, but an aide said jt 
was obvious that the Ameri- 
can POWs were a topic. 


Asked whether 
the North 


Vietnamese had responded to 
any requesls he made, Hope 
replied: "There is no way to 
know." 


Asked it he had requested 


permission to fly to Hanoi to 
visit the prisoners. Hope re- 
plied: "1 don't want to make 
any comment that might upset 
things." 


Hope spent an hour and 25 


minutes with First Secretary • 
Nguyen Van Thanh and said his 
visit was "friendly and cor- 
dial." 


Hope's press aide, Bill Faith, 


refused to say whether the 68- 
year-old showman carried a 
message to the North Viet- 
namese from his friend Presi- 
dent Nixon. 


A U.S. Army plane brought 


Hope and Faith (o Vientiane 
from Bangkok, the comedian's 
headquarters for his annual 
Chrislmas visit to U.S. service- 
men in Southeast Asia. They . 
were met at the airport by U.S. 
Ambassador G. McMurtrie 
Godley and Richard Hand, the 
embassy's specialist on prison- 
ers of war. 


After meeting with Thanh, 


Hope lunched with Godley and 
thenputona20-minute,oneman 
-show on the ambassador's front 


DK. CLARENCE 
COOK LITTLE 


Former 
UM Prexy 
Is Dead 


Dr. Little Was 
Cancer Researcher 


pictured 
enjoying 
one 
of 
his 
frequent 
Lake 


Michigan cruises aboard his Sunfish sailboat, Ho 
stays warm hy donning a wet suit. (Tom Renncr 
photo) 


must he resolved: 


The mixing of inner-city and 


suburban resources and the 
source of public money for pri- 
vale schools. 


While tax bases arc eroding, 


big cities nevertheless need 
more money because urban 
poverty belts have "the most 
expensive children lo educate." 


The NEA has consistcnlly op- 


posed the use of public funds for 
private or parochial schools. 


Morrison feels there is no 


pending legislation before Con- 
gress which [aces up to the 
innny problems of the public 
schools. A bill to provide SI.5 
million in emergency school aid 
will give big cities some assist- 
ance, he says, but not in the 
depth or scope needed. 


The NEA proposal will not 


concentrate on urban problems 
exclusively, but also will deal 
tt'illi the financial plight of rural 
schools which have 30 per cent of 
the nation's enrollment. 


Pleasant 
Walk Quite 
Profitable 


ALBUQUERQUE, N . M. 


(AP) - U.S. Magistrate Rob- 
en W. McCoy will receive liis. 
federal income lax 
refund— 


thanks to a newspaper story. 


The 
IRS 
had 
Riven 
The 


Albuquerque Tribune a list of 
New 
Mexico 
residents 
due 


income lax refunds, people Ihn 
IRS couldn't locnle. 


"II shows you how obscure I 


am," McCoy said iiflcr he was 
tokl the IKS had been trying 
lo locnlo him 
for 
Ihe 
lax 


refund. 


McCoy walked out of his 


office and across Ihe strecl Io 
Ihe IRS office lo file n claim 
for his money. 


porch for more ih'an 400 
members of the American com- 
munity in Vientiane. 
Stock Up 
Now Or 
Go Thirsty 


LANSING, Mich. (AP) — If 


you want to buy or drink some 
booze in Michigan the state Li- 
quor Control Commission has 
this advice — plan ahead. 


II will be a long and dry 


weekend for those without li- 
quor in stock for the Christmas 
holiday. 


The commission has ordered 


all liquor establishments both 
by the drink or by the bottle — 
to shut off sales between 9 p.m.,' 
Dec. 24, and 7 a.m., Dec. 27. 
This long and dry weekend is 
specified by a law enacted in 
1852. 
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All offices of Sanitary Clean-, 
ci's 
will 
close 
at- 5 
P.M. 


Christmas Eve. Adv. 


Classified line nd deadline for 
Mon., 5 p.m. Thurs.; Tucs., 
noon I'Yi. 
Adv. 


Hesei'vc >iow 
for Christmas 


Dinner nl the Lobster Lounge. 


Adv. 


BAR HARBOR, Maine (AP) 


— Dr. Clarence Cook Little, 
retired president af the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and dis- 
tinguished cancer researcher, 
will be buried Friday in this 
Maine 
coastal resort 
com- 


munity. 


Dr. Little, who headed the 


famed Roscoe B. Jackson Me- 
morial Laboratory in Bar Har- 
bor from its founding in 1923 
until his retirement in 1956, died 
Wednesday at a^ hospital in 
nearby Ellsworth', Maine. He 
was 83 and had suffered a heart 
attack. 


A native of Brookline, Mass., 


Dr. Little was the great-great- 
grandson of Revolutionary War 
hero Paul Revere. 


Me received Ihrce degrees 


from Harvard University in- 
cluding a doctorate in science, 
Ihen left academia for a stint as 
an aviator in World War I. After 
the war, Dr. Little returned to 
his alma mater 
!o become 


university secrelary. 


At the age of 34, Dr. Little 


became president of Ihe Uni- 
versity of Maine, making him 
the nation's youngest college 
president. After three con- 
troversial years, he left Maine 
lo become president of Mich- 
igan. 


He spent three stormy years 


in 
Ann Arbor, where such 


stands as endorsing birth con- 
trol .banning drinking at frottr- 
nity houses and calling for the 
sterilization of mental defec- 
tives caused floods of protest. 
He was forced lo resign the 
presidency in 1023. 


It was then that Dr. Little re- 


turned lo his first love, science. 


WiUi thehelpof Kdscl B. Ford. 


of Ford Molor Co,, Mrs. Roscon 
.Inckson 
and 
Richard 
If. 


Webber, head of Iho J. L. Hud- 
Son Co., he helped found Ihn 
Jackson Inb, named for the lalo 
head of the Hudsoh Molor Car 
Co. 


His work nt Jackson included 


developing the liibornloi'y Into 
one of the world's leadlng-con- 


(See hack 
«c. 1, .cd. 
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A Better Lure 


Agriculture Has Changed 
But Not Its Quarterbacks 


• Tn order to change jobs as dean of 
P u r d u e 
U n iversity's 
Agricultural 


School for Secretary of Agriculture, 
Earl Butz had to persuade a hostile 
Senate that he would protect the small 
family farm. 


Despite his hard sell, Butz did not 


receive a resounding confirmation vote 
and many farm state Republicans but- 
tonholed Nixon at length to withdraw 
his nomination. 


The opposition built its case against 


Butz because of his large investments 
in f o o d processing stocks and in- 
corporated farms.' 


Since assuming office a few weeks 


ago, Butz has spoken strongly that the 
family farm can be preserved if the 
politicians will stop poking around in 
the vote bin and for once in their lives, 
quit distorting the facts. 


America started out as a nation of 


small farmers, a fact the politicians 
never tire of recalling. This has outliv- 
ed the log cabin to the White House 
theme as a prerequisite to being elec- 
ted President. 


What was a prevailing condition a 


few centuries ago has virtually disap- 
peared. 


The farm as a self contained unit to 


sustain a family decades ago shifted 
into the marketplace. Machinery to cut 
the cost of manual labor is a major 
"programming in finance. Research in 
planting and fertilizing is every bit as 
intricate as i n d u s t r i a l product re- 
search. The tax laws now encourage 
the Incorporation of farm land. 


In sum, making a got at it in 


farming today is far different 
from 


•what it was in grandpa's time. 


The beginnings of this evolution 


first came to the politicos' .attention 
half a century ago. 


The Coolidge Administration was the 


first to try legislating some better 
economics into agriculture. 


Its answer was the Smoot-Hawley 


Tariff Act of 1922 whose rates almost 
sealed off the U.S. market to imports. 
The back lash from Smoot-Hawley was 
to create retaliatory tariffs against the 
export of American farm products. 


Some economists still feel this man- 


euver helped to precipitate the world- 
wide recession of the early 1930s. 


The New Deal moved upon Washing- 


ton in 1933 and in short order sped a 
number of bills through Congress to 
bolster the economy segmentally. 


The National Recovery Act estab- 


lished price fixing for retailing. 


The Reconstruction Finance 
Corp- 


oration received huge appropriations to 
push out loans to distressed banks and 
other businesses. 


Labor obtained the Wagner Act. 


. The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
created the farm subsidy, a payment 
for reducing production. 


The Supreme Court outlawed the 


NRA and 
the 
AAA, but 
Congress, 


quickly amended the latter to meet the 
legal objections raised by the jurists. 


The theory of price supports has 


continued throughout e v e r y Admin- 
istration, whatever its party label, on 
the premise of retaining the family 
farm in its historical context. 


The theory has not worked. 
Every year the number of farm 


famities •diminishes, the acreage per 
farm agglomerates, and, compared to 
other segments in the economy, agri- 
culture still receives less than what 
could be called a fair share. 


A further irony in the price support 


program is that the corporate farm's 
portion goes up and 
the marginal 


farmer's amount drops. 


Butz had written and spoken exten- 


sively on this anomaly, but his Senate 
critics chose to miss the point in his 
logic. 


The critics also dismissed the identi- 


cal complaint from an active down to 
earth source. The American Farm 
Bureau has been saying the same thing 
for nearly 20 years. 


'72 being an election, it is extremely 


doubtful 
if Congress would take a 


different look at the situation. Political- 
ly speaking, it has all the hazards of 
passing on first down from the one- 
yard line. 


The real necessity to be met is a 


gradual withdrawal o f government 
from running the farm and giving it 
back to the man who can best do 
something with it. 


One sample, of this tight federal 


management is the present corn glut 
and low prices. Mistaken advice from 
the Agricultural Department encour- 
aged overplanting. 


Butz can not undo the past legisla- 


tive fiasco solely 
by administrative 


order and how much he has to try 
anything is open to question. 


About the best service he can render 


at the moment is not re-echo the 
same old futile programs. 


Textbook Squabble 


The Georgia Board of Education has 


become embroiled in a dispute with the 
National Education Association over 
the-selection of history to be used in 
the state's school system. The subject 
of the controversy is a decision by the 
board to delete from approved lists 
books by one author. 


Citing one of the texts, a representa- 


tive of the board said: "Some things 
in this book tend to create disruption 
and dissension in our society..." Men- 
tioned in particular was greater atten- 
tion paid to the Vietnam war than the 
American Revolution and the author's 
treatment of the military draft, which 
tended "to shape an antidraft opinion." 


In rebuttal, a regional director of the 


NEA said the board's action "raises 
some questions concerning the abridge- 
ment of academic freedom. The profes- 
sional textbook committee (which ap- 
proved 
the books) 
is composed of 


educational practitioners, a n d 
they 


know what materials should be used in 
the classroom." 


Such disputes are not uncommon, 


but they tend to skirt the main issue: 
who is responsible to the public for the 
administration of 
the 
public school 


system? In a representative republic, 
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the answer must be those who are 
most answerable to the public. 


As for texts which are not in use in 


the classroom, there is nothing to 
prevent an enterprising student from 
doing independent studies on his own, 
drawing 
from 
whatever sources he 


may choose. Both educators and ad- 
ministrators ought to encourage just 
that. 


Nobody "knows best" what mater- 


ials should be used in the classroom. 
That is a decision resulting from the 
checks and balances inherent in a good 
working relationship between adminis- 
trators and educators. 
Pasta's Image 


National diets, even while retaining 


their distinctive flavor, have a way of 
changing. Perhaps it is greater world 
mobility, which has brought exposure 
to foreign eating habits to millions of 
travelers, and influenced widespread 
innovations. 


In Italy, where spaghetti and other 


pasta dishes are more of a trademark 
than beer in Munich 
or cheese in 


Switzerland, the unthinkable has hap- 
pened. Diners who once traded spa- 
ghetti 
only 
for 
macaroni, 
ravioli, 


lasange, fettuccine, 
tagliatelle or any 


of dozens of other pnsta specialties, 
have switched their allegiance to meat. 


Mama Mia! Pasta consumption has 


declined from six million pounds a day 
to about half that. Two-thirds of the 
total pasta production now is exported. 
The recent trend indicates a further 
decline. 


Italians are becoming image con- 


scious. Whatever else may be said for 
spaghetti and its gourmet relatives, 
the image it' produces is decidedly 
rotund. A rise in living standards also 
has turned the average Italian toward 
greater use of meat, much of which 
must be imported. 


If this trend continues, 
the 
world 


traveler may have to consult a map to 
pinpoint his location. The menu will tell 
him nothinn. 


GLANCING BACKWARDS 


GRIESE RETIRES 
AFTER 33 YEARS 
; 


—I Y«ir A>o— 


Former S h e r i f f 
Henry 


(Hank) Griese will wind up a' 
33-year career as a county 
lawman and court officer on 
Dec. 31 by retiring as Berrien 
circuit court bailiff at age 66. 


A St. Joseph native, Griese 


joined the Berrien 
Sheriff's 


department in 1928 as a fee 
deputy under the late Fred 
Bryant, then became a regular 


deputy in 1941. Since then he 
has been a night jailer, turn- 
key, radio dispatcher, uni- 
formed patrolman, chief dep- 
uty, undersheriff, and sheriff 
for a total of 31 years active 
in the department. 


BEARS RALLY TO EDGE 


H O T J H 0 0 T ING LAKE- 
. 
. 
. 
. SHORE 


—10 Yuri Ag»- 


Lakeshore had St. Joseph on 


the ropes last nigh^ but the 


Bears came back In the fourth 
quarter and applied a 12-polnt 
kayo punch that gave them a 
53-45 decision over the Lan- 
cers who deserved • a better 
fate. 


For a while It looked as if it 


was going to be a great night 
for Lakeshore hoop teams. In 
the opener, coach John Woods' 
junior varsity 
scored their 


first victory over the St. Joe 
Jayvees in the history of the 
school, 41-38. 


BUSINESS MIRROR 
Great Possibilities 
Seen In Rail Travel 


By JOHN CUNNIFF 
AP Business Analyst 
NEW YORK (AP) — Harold 


Graham is a former com- 
mercial pilot and airline execu- 
tive who believes that the busi- 
ness of carrying passengers 
over railroads is a fascinating 
concept with unlimited possi- 
bilities. 


Soft-spoken, low-keyed, Gra- 


ham becomes 
enthusiastic 


about the future. "There are 
few new industries in this 
world" he says. Rail travel, he 
claims, can be a brand new way 
of life. 


Hold on Mr. Graham. A new 


way of life? Railroading a new 
business? 


In 1929 about 20,000 passenger 


trains rolled the rails. They 
carried 77 per cent of all pas- 
senger traffic between cities. In 
1970 only 450 trains remained 
and they carried only 7.2 per 
cent of intercity traffic. 


Whether they were driven off 


by poor service or whether the 
passengers deserted the rails 
for the car, bus and plane Is a 
moot question. But what the 
figures seem to say is that this 
is not a new industry but a dying 
one. 


Well, Graham explains, new 


in the sense of the possibilities, 
new in the way it fits Into a new 
life style. To Graham, railroads 
can be the answer to ecologlsls' 
prayers, 
the 
solution 
to 


businessmen's fatigue, the op- 
portunity for family vacations. 


Speaking In this manner, 


Graham could only work for the 
National Railroad Passenger 
Corp, 
AMTRAK, the new 


corporation responsible for run- 
ning most of the nation's inter- 
city passenger trains. He is vice 
president-marketing. 


He begins with the assump- 


tion that the American public 
really wants trains if they are 
clean, efficient, gracious. By in- 
ference, this suggests that the 
railroads themselves caused 
the decay in passenger service. 


"There has long been a love- 


hate relationship between the 
railroads and the people," he 
says. "They love the railroads 
but they hate the people who run 
Ihem." 


There is, he nays, a mystique 


about the rails. They pushed 
back (he fronller, opened the 
West. They belonged as much to 
the farmer who set his clock by 
the train whistle as to the 
financiers who owned them. 
They are Americana. 


The plane never meant so 


much to the people, Graham 
believes. U flies over ihe firm, 
often unseen. It is an Imoerson- 


al object. It belongs to some- 
body else. 


But the airlines flourished 


^and the trains deteriorated. 


"If management didn't care, 


it deprived the employes of 
their pride. They may have 
been indifferent because they 
were abused by passengers for 
management's faults. Manage- 
ment thought passengers were 
an interference." 


Now, he feels, there is a 


chance to recapture the busi- 
ness and the way of life. The 
market is there, he says. It 
simply has to be found through 
experimentation 
and 
then 


priced competitively. 


"We can make a family train 


trip an event," he says. "Union 
members now get four to six 
weeks vacations and they'll be 
more prone to take mln- 
ivacations. We can make all the 
accomodations, solve all the 
problems at the end of the line." 


'For the businessman, Gra- 


ham hopes to sell the concept of 
the overnight trip—New York to 
Atlanta, Los Angeles to San 
Francisco—as a 
graceful, 


relaxing, efficient wasy to oper- 
ate. Good food, music, working 
conditions. 


"Consider a West Coast busi- 


nessman who has been working 
hard in different cities. He ar- 
rives tired in Chicago on a Fri- 
day afternoon. Then he takes 
the uper Chief to Los Angeles 
for two days of relaxation, 
good food and sightseeing." 


Graham hopes to promote 


such land cruises also for 
Americans who have flown over 
but never ridden through their 
country. He also feels they'll be 
popular 
with 
visiting 


foreigners. 


"What's this about ecology?" 


he was asked. The (rain, he 
suggested, Is beautiful. It 
doesn't lake up space. U doesn't 
•pollute the atmosphere. 


"A normal four-lane highway 


takes 40 acres a mi!e," he xaid. 
"How much more do you want 
to strip the land at the expense 
of housing and greenery? An 
airport takes 15,000 to 20,000 
acres of land. Where arc you 
going to find that kind of tract 
reasonably clo*« to (raffle cen- 
ters?" 


Hearing such talk from a 


railroad man, especially one 
who has spent the past 30 years 
in some form of *lr travel,.li 
almoit 19 shocking ai It li en- 
couraging. 


Bui one problem remains: 


Can all this be profitable? No- 
body can say for sure. They jiwt 
hooe. 


HEAVY BATTLE 
STILL RAGING 


—» Y««t An>- 


A U. S. army spokesman 


said today that very heavy 
fighting still was raging in the 
Lingayen gulf sector, where 
American and Fjlipino forces 
opposing invading Japanese 
troops were reported holding 
position north of Damortis, 110 
miles from Manila. 


Observers here Interpreted 


the announcement as indicat- 
ing that American and Filipi- 
no troops, reported earlier to 
be holding a line north of 
Damortis, four miles below 
Santo Tomas, had 
checked 


Japanese efforts to advance 
southward. 


HEAT WAVE 
—« Ytiri Aw— 


Mild weather is general and 


the country's 
pre-Christmas 


"heat wave" is turning things 
topsy-turvy. 


AWARDED CONTRACT 


—10 Yuri Ai«— 


The City Plumbing company 


has been given the contract to 
Install the new heating system 
in the First Congregational 
church, which is being rebuilt. 


Ray Cromley 


Mideast May Be 
Russian Downfall 


•WASHINGTON 
(NBA) - 


Up to now, the Soviet Union 
has rather successfully pro-. 
moled its own interests In the 
world's trouble spots by back- 
ing whichever party in a 
revolution or war 
is best 


suited to assist Soviet ambi- 
tions : 


The Arabs against Israel, 


and 
the 
revolutionaries in 


Yemen, for access to oil, and 
for Influence in the Medltar- 
ranean, Suez, Red Sea and the 
Persian Gulf. 


—India against Pakistan for 


influence in the Indian subcon- 
tinent and in the Indian Ocean 
area to advance Moscow's 
programs for the encirclement 
of mainland China. 


• 
—North Korea against South 


Korea ' to open up secure 
shipping and naval access and 
exit routes for its Siberian 
ports, and to bring pressures 
on Japan. 
; There are signs that this 
Soviet p o l i c y of working 
through "client states" or 
"proxies" may now come a 
cropper — 
of all places, in 


the Middle East where Mos- 
cow 
has been 
particularly 


successful these past several 
years. The Russians may have 
been too clever. 


It may seem quixotic to talk 


of Russian failure in an area 
where Moscow policymakers 
seem to hold most of the high 
cards and seem consistently to 
take the big poker pots. 


But buried in a study made 


for 
the 
Pentagon 
by 
the 


Research Analysis Corporation 
is an analysis of the very 
difficult problems the Soviet' 
Union now faces in the Per- 
sian Gulf-Middle East area, 


precisely as. a result of its 
successes. 


As this analysis notes: 


• "The numerous disputes of 
the Gulf area present a politi- 
cal quagmire for Soviet pol- 
icymakers. The British pre- 
sence kept these conflicts local 
and prevented the intrusion of 
larger powers, but the rc- 
. movnl of that presence opens 
the door to any number of 
.conflicts..." 


"Saudi Arabia opposes the 


spread of Arab nationalism 
under the control and direction 
of Cairo..." Moscow could get 
caught In this crossfire. 


Antagonisms between Egypt 


and Iran over the expansion of 
Iranian influence in the Per- 
sian Gulf "might force (he 
Soviet Union to take sides to 
the detriment of its relations 
with one or both states..." 


The Persian Gulf Is "bal- 


kanized," Fratricidal and tri- 
bal rivalries "offer innumera- 
ble opportunities for Soviet 
exploitation 
and 
gain. But 


these opportunities are offset 
by the fluid nature of the 
situation and the prospect of 
becoming involved in small 
conflicts that would erase any 
Soviet gains in the area. The 
greater the degree of involve- 
ment of the Soviet Union in 
the 
various 
disputes., .the 


greater the risk of incurring 
• d i m i n i s h i n g p o l l Heal 
returns..." 


"Whichever choices the So- 


viet Union makes, whichever 
side or sides it chooses in' the 
Persian 
Gulf, 
it does so 


realizing that it stands to 
undermine its policy in other 
areas of the Middle East...." 


Isolated Rhodesia 


Makes Out Okay 


ARRIVES HOME 
. 


—40 Vein Ajo— 


Alan Honey is home from 


Ann 
Arbor 
to 
spend 
the 


holidays with his parents, Dr. 
and Mrs. S. W. Honey. 


Castro To 
Release 28 
Crewmen 


MIAMI (AP)-Prime Minis- 


ter Fidel Castro says he will re- 
lease 28 crewmen of two ships 
seized by Cuban authorities, but 
he also has vowed to continue a 
hard line toward what he calls 
"pirate ships." 


In the meantime, the Cuban 


leader also says the naturalized 
American captain of one of the 
two ships la a confessed Central 
Intelligence Agency agent who 
will be detained In Cuba to face 
"revolutionary Juitice." 


Castro made the announce- 


ment Wednesday night In Ka- 
ma during a radio-television 
speech monitored In Miami, 
. He attacked President Nixon 
for his "policy of Intimidation" 
on/I alleged tupport of Cuban 
exile attacks agaliiit the Com- 
munist Island and 
vowed, 


"There will ta no conceptions 
made to the government of the 
United Stites." 


PRICK 1IIKK8 OKAYKD 
WASHINGTON (AP.).- The 


Price CommlMlon h*i official- 
ly announced ipproval of 13 
requests for price Increase*, 
brlnilnc the total tn am. 


Back in 1964, before Rhode- 


sia began to be much in the 
news, I happened to be mak- 
ing my way from Calais down 
to Paris aboard the regular 
boat train. Stopping off In the 
bar car to pass the time, I fell 
into conversation with a young 
Rhodesian rancher. He had 
recently been married, and he 
and his bride had gone up to 
England for their honeymoon. 
Now they were going back 
home to Rhodesia in a leisure- 
ly way via Paris, Rome and 
Athens. 


Harold Macmillan's "winds 


of change" had been sweeping 
over Africa, the Congo had 
boiled over into tribal civil 
war, the Mau 
Mau were 


aclive, and uhuru (freedom) 
was in the air. I felt a sense 
of solicitude for these two 
young Rhodeslans who were 
now heading back to what 
seemed to me an uncertain 
fate. 


"How will things go in 


Rhodesia?" I asked him. 


He replied serenely 
that 


there would be absolutely no 
trouble whatsoever. 


Did he not feel some con- 


cern over taking his wife to a 
ranch, probably an Isolated 
place? 


"The ranch Is fairly Isolat- 


ed," he said. In addition, the 
whites 
in 
the 
area 
were 
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heavily outnumbered. But the 
blacks 
were not' turbulent, 


much 
less 
rebellious. 
The 


atmosphere was very relaxed. 
And in. any event the situation 
was completely under control. 


I was impressed 
by the 


serenity of this young man as 
we chatted over our pints of 
British bitter, and the French 
countryside with its rows of 
poplars and its gauze mists 
rolled past outside the train 
windows. Hs spoke with a 
British accent and his man- 
ners and tastes were English. 
N e v ertheless, he 
had 
no 


thought of emigrating to Eng- 
land. The Rhodesian ranch 
was where he belonged and he 
meant to stay there. Rhodesia 
was his country. 


"We will be all right," he 


said, "if the rest of you will 
only leave us alone." 


Well, nearly eight years 


later, it looks as if they would 
be all right even though the 
rest of us did not leave them 
alone. 


In 1966 the U.N. invoked its 


e conomic sanctions against 
Rhodesia. A few weeks ago, 
by a thundering vote of 106 to 
2, the U.N. reaffirmed those 
sanctions and cautioned the 
U.S. not to resume buying 
Rhodesian chrome. The effect 
of all this huffing and puffing? 
Practically nil. 


1'Wt'd like io buy one of Ihe larger trees. Do you olltr 


some kind of /manc'flq plan?'',. 
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Twin City 


News 


Subsidy Plan Not Accepted 
Action Ambulance 
Won't Operate In 
Hagar, Bainbridge 


MAYOK AND CONSTITUENTS: Charles F, Joseph, who takes 
over Monday as mayor of Benton Harbor, is seated at table with 
some of his youngest constitutents at the Head Start center, 722 
East Washington street. Joseph joined in Christmas party with tots 


and received a gift of pastry, Orion Flowers is director of the Head 
Start program in Berrien, Cass and Van Buren counties. (Staff 
photo) 


In Wake Of Picketing 


Wolf's Grocery Store Closes 


Wolf's Super Market at 449 


Pipestone street, Benton Har- 
bor, 
closed 
at 
3:15 
p.m. 


Wednesday for an "indefinite 
period" following several days 
of picketing by union grocery 
employes. 


President George Wolf an- 


nounced today that the store 
'regretfully closed indefinitely 
because of "threats and har- 
assment 
of 
customers 
by 


pickets who arc working in 
•conjunction with the UAW 
clerk's union which is attempt- 


ing to organize the grocery 
clerks of this store. 


"We do not feel that in.good- 


conscience we can expose our 
patrons to this type of indign- 
ity, and therefore until'further 
notice our store will remain 
closed." 


The perishables are being 


sold to other stores, he added, 
and will be restocked fresh if 
the store reopens. 


Pickets appeared at the 


store about 2:15 p.m. Monday 


and were present Tuesday and 
Wednesday, he said. Six of the. 
store's part or fulltime gro- 
cery clerks joined the picket 
line and the remaining six 
grocery employes continued at 
work, he said. 


"The only thing that was 


involved in this strike was a 


demand for a union shop or a 
closed shop . . . I still think 
it's fine for (hem to have a 
union, but not a closed shop 
union." 


Pickets had a "very em- 


phatic" effect on supermarket 
patronage, Wolf said. 


"We had a number of people 


who came into the store who 
had been threatened with phy- 
sical violence either to them- 
selves or their property and it 
was because of this and the 
fact that it was to become 
more and more prevalent each 
day that the decision 
was 


made to close," Wolf said. 


Action Ambulance, Inc., has 


notified Hugar and Bainbridge 
townships that they will no • 
longer answer calls in either 
of the townships. 


Letters signed by Atty. Ron- 


ald W. Sendee telling of the 
cancellation of service have 
been mailed to Edward Brod- 
crick, Hagar township super- 
visor, and Leonard Smith Jr., 
Bainbridge township s u p e r - 
visor. Sendee- is counsel for 
Action Ambulance. 


According to Sondee, these 


are the only two townships 
lhat have failed to agree to a 
proposed subsidy of $34,000 per 
year by two cities and four 
townships to .keep Aclion op- 
erating at its present capacity: 


"The cities of St. 
Joseph 


'and Benton Harbor and the 
townships of St. Joseph, Ben- 
ton, Lincoln, Royalton have 
agreed to the plan," Sondee 
announced. 


"Sodus 
township 
is 
still 


considering the proposal," de- 
clared Sondee. He said that 
Sodus did not have the funds 
at the present time but will 
try to work out something at 
its April meeting. 


"Since they haven't given us 


a flat 'no', we feel sure that 
they will) go along with the 
plan and make their approval 
on a retroactive 
basis 
in 


April," Sondee added. 


The propro-rata cost per 


month to Sodus 
and 
Bain- 


bridge is $100 while the .cost to 
Hagar would be $146. 


At 
its 
October 
meeting, 


Hagar voted 
to 
table 
the' 


proposal for a year of study, 
but supervisor Broderick said 
Wednesday that he will ask 
the township board at 
its 


January meeting to "take it 
off the table." 


Broderick said, "If the peo- 


ple of the township want it, 
I'm sure the board will coop- 
crate." 


Broderick said that without 


the service by 
Aclion, 
the 


township would rely on the 
Lake 
Michigan Beach 
fire 


department which is equipped 


with an ambulance. 
••'. 


Hainbridge lownship is being 


serviced by Hie Sister Lakes? 
fire department arid by the, 
Hutchins Funeral Home 
oC,. 


Watervlict, a c c o r d i n g to 
James Lull, township Ircasur- 
er. 
' 
"' '* 


SJ Santas 
Spreading Joy 
To Hundreds 


"He's 
making a list and 


checking it twice" are the 
words to a popular Christmas 
song, and they could very well 
refer lo the St. Joseph Good 
Fellow office, too. 


The Good Fellow bookkeep-- 


crs have compiled a report on 
Hie results of the Cowl Fellow 
campaign 
— the gifts 
dis- 


patched 
wilh the funds 
so. 


jnany people have given. 


The report of the 
Good 


"Follow gifts came at about the 
same time Ihree gifts from 
some old friends came racing 
in. Today's 
total 
of 
$115 


pushes the advanced gift total 
to $2,230.12 which added lo the 
revised lot.il of Ihu noivsie 
sales, now $3,045.21), puls Hie 
Good Follow grand total at 
$5,275.311 — well pasl its $3,500 
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Good Fellow 


FUND /,,,,•, . 


goal. 
' 


First in is the Twin Cities . 


Civitan club, (hose hard-work- 
ing men who arc angels lo 
Maple Grove, sent $5. Then 
Disabled American Veterans, 
Twin Cilies chapter No. 17 
added $10. 


Along-time contributor who 


used to hide behind a delight-, 
ful if unmctcred poelry sent in 
$100. It's from Ihe Tiscornia 
Foundation,.Inc. 


When all (lie tips and calls 


for help at Christmas were fed 
into the Good Fellow computer 
the 
following 
results were 


tabulated. 


A tolnl of 1,303 persons were 


helped through 47:i gifls. Gilts 
went' lo convalescent homes, 
homes of Ihc elderly nnd lo 


' many homes with a long row 


of stockings lo fill. The gifts 
wont to all parts of southwest 
Berricn county. 


• The computer nolcd thcro 
were 
Iwo families wilh 14 


youngsters, two oilier families 
with 11 children. One family 
had 10, flvo families hnd nine 
children nnd eight families 
wlOi seven children. That's 15(5 
children nnd wo've just slart- 


. ,cd counting. 


Information on nomc.s cnmo 


from mnny sources. Tho lot- 
lcru of thank's often 
loll a 


' honrt-warmtng . nlory with n 


liuppy ending. 


'GOOD LUCK, GOOD GOLFING1: Ralph Lhotka^- 
who leaves Benton Harbor city commission Monday, t 
after 
18 years service, was honored by 
fellow»_ 


commissioners Wednesday at dinner at Captain's 
Table. They gave him golf cart for which he'Jl nowjfl 
have more lime. Each commissioner gave a brief 
testimonial. 
Lhotka, 
chairman 
of 
the 
finance 


committee and mayor pro tem, responded with,..* 
"change means progress, just give the next guy ar, 
chance to do his job." 
(Staff photo) 
• ', 


Good Fellow 
Funds At Work 
In BH Area 


SVMHOL '01'' CHRISTMAS: Two g!«"t Christmas 
troca wilh Uny white lights nnd decorated with 
symbols of Christianity 
features 
decorations 
in. 


Trinity Lutheran church, St. Joseph. Each IVco has 
dozens of tho symbols made by women of the 


congregnlion. Most made 
their symbols during 


!,enl. Some of Hie decorations like the wheat and 
grope which represent Holy Communion took weeks 
to miike. A printed booklet is available showing 
what the various symbols mean. (Staff Pholo) 


Hundreds of elderly citizens 


are having a better Christmas 
because 
of 
Good 
Fellows. 


Youngsters are clutching toys 
that wouldn't be theirs if Good 
Fellows hadn't cared. Some- 
body condemned by addiction 
may get a new lease on life. 


Good 
Fellows 
are 
doing 


(heir job for the 52nd year in 
Benton Harbor. They're doing 
it this year wilh $8,194.31 — a 
liltle shy of the $3,500 goal 
Santa established in Novem- 
ber, but still a lot of money in 
an uncertain economy. 
Railroad 
Crossing 
Blocked 


A broken air hose on a 115- 


cnr Chesapeake & Ohio freight 
train blocked the North Shore 
drive (Tossing in the Graham 
avenue industrial area for 35 
minutes (his morning. 


According 
to 
a 
railroad 


employe, tho delny was caused 


. when the (rain crow hnd lo 


walk Ihe entire length of the 
Iniin and check Hie coupling 
.between each cnr lo find Ihe 
bran k. 


"This Inkcs time," he said. 
The crossing wns blocked 


from nboul 10:15 to 10:50 a.ln. 
after which the Irnln, out of 
Grand Hapids bound for Chi- 
cago, resumed Its trip. 


The lilackstones put asi.de 


their law books long enough (o 
write a $75 check, a gesture 
(ha! caused Ihc Bar to rise in 
Santa's esteem. 
' 


Dennis Maliais proved to be 


a genuine Good Follow with' n 
gift 
of $25. Margaret 
and 


Friends stuffed $10 into (he 
Good Fellow sock and Anony- 
mous did likewise. The Twin 
Cilies 
Civilan 
Club 
wished 


"Merry Christmas" with $5. 


George ami Winona CulvcB- 


hoiise hustled off lo Florida 
and weren't hero lo buy \\ 
Newsie paper, so Ihey sent $2 
in lieu. 


Good Kellow gifl.s this ye;ir 


gc> 
to 
the 
needy 
olderl'yj, 


underprivileged children 
;ififl 


Ihe Rs'iTien Dru^ Treatment 
center. 


Sanla thiinks one and M for 


(heir help (his yeai1 iind notes 
there's xlill limr Mi |» help 
him roach his SsH.SOD gonl. 


THE NEWS-PAUAD1UM 
Good Fellow 


FUND 
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Bad Time 
To Be Out 
On Roads 


Drunk Drivers Abound 


Over Holidays 


DETROIT (AP) - 
Nearly four million persons in 


Michigan—10 per cent more than last year—will drink and 
' then drive 
during the holiday season, reports the 


Automobile Club of Michigan. 


NEARING COMPLETION: This' building, the 
.largest in Benton Township's Pipestone Industrial 
Park, is the new I & M Benton Harbor division 


service center. The building is scheduled to be 
occupied about June 1, 1972, according to I & M 


officials. The building is being erected at a cost of 
$2.2 million and will contain 76,000 square feet. 
(Aerial Photo by Adolph Hann) 


Public Works Load Growing 


Full-Time Attorney Sought 


v By BRANDON BROWN 
i*. 
Staff Writer 


|> The Berrien county board of 
'public works (BPW) Wednes- 
:day voted to ask a Berrien 
Board of Commissioners' com- 
jnittee to consider obtaining 
regular legal counsel for the 
BPW in its handling of mil- 
lions of dollars in public works • 
projects. 


"We started oat long ago 


and operated on nothing," said- 
Secretary Lament Tufts. "It 
can't go on this way. . 


"We're into $20 million 


worth of stuff now." 


Without criticizing the over- 


worked Berrien prosecutor's 
office, BPW members by reso- 
lution asked the county com- 
missioners' development com- 
mittee to consider obtaining a 
BPW counsel, either a county 
prosecutor's attorney or out- 
Bide lawyer. 


Members . have Jong said 


they need legal counsel who 
'can follow 
the meeOng-to- 


meeting progress and 
offer 


expert advice on contracts, 
letters and resolutions for the 


Dog, Cat Owners 


Take Notice! 


As winter weather approaches, owners of dogs and, 


cats are reminded by Die Berrien county Humane 
Society that they are responsible by law for the care of 
their pets. 
. 


Pet owners who do not provide a warm, dry shelter for 


animals living outside or who do not feed pets regualrly 
are subject to a fine, according to representatives of the 
Humane Society. 
. . 


millions of dollars of county- 
backed w a t e r and sewer 
projects overseen by the BPW. 


Without this ready advice, 


sometimes needed in written 
form, pressing matters must 
be tabled from one meeting to 
'the next, board members indi- 
cated. Two such items —.. 
approving a- >jf';*T 
contract ' 


with the Village of Stevens- 
ville and a resolution authoriz- 
ing condemnations for a south- 
. county sewer plant — were 
shelved or modified Wednesday 
for lack of written legal opinions 
from the county -Prosecutor's 
office. 


Also Wednesday, a public 


discussion of the stalled 
Hickory Creek interceptor 
sewer line to serve St. Joseph 
and Lincoln townships failed to 
materialize. Chairman Herbert 
Seeder noted that negotiations 
with the contractor are not quite 
"jelled" yet. 


The contractor, Yerington & 


Harris, Inc., is still sincere 
about providing the BPW with 
cost figures for Yerington & 
Harris to finish the intercep-' 
tor, and a special meeting of 


the BPW and contractor may 
be held in the near future, 
Seeder added later. 


"We don't want to be re- 


sponsible for holding them up if • 
they're ready to go," he said. 


The BPW additionally would 


seek concurrence of com- 
munities involved in the sewer 


project before proceeding with 
construction, he said. 


The BPW Wednesday also: 
—Voted to pay $1,262,303 in 


bills 
for water 
or 
sewer 


projects in Benton Harbor-St. 
Joseph, Lincoln and St. Joseph 
townships, the Village of Ber- 


Health Center Will 
Be Allegan Hospital 


• 
ALLEGAN — Allegan Health Center trustees have 


voted to change the name of the 32-year-old institution to 
"Allegan General Hospital", effective Jan. 1. 


Administrator Charles Yeates said the decision 


reflected the board's desire to better -identify the 
services provided by the hospital. 


Originally opened in 1939 with major support from the 


Kellogg foundation, the hospital has grown from 28 beds 
to 87. 


Greatest expansion came in I960 when 59 heels were 


added. This program included a 28-bed extended care 
unit which was discontinued last year and redesignated 
as acute care to meet an increasing demand. 


Later hi 1970 a 4-bed intensive-coronary care unit was 


, opened — with help from the Kellogg foundation. 


rien Springs, the Paw Paw 
lake area, and the Chikaming- 
New Buffalo area. 


—Named the Ayres, Lewis, 


Norris 
& May engineering 


firm of Ann Arbor as inspect- 
ing engineers for a sewage 
plant and interceptor in the 
Paw Paw lake area. 


—Adopted a resolution, con- 


tingent on approval from the 
prosecutor's office, authorizing 
St. Joseph Atty. Joseph Killian 
to proceed with land con-, 
demnations for the upcoming 
Chikaming-New Buffalo area's 
sewage treatment plant. 


—And referred to the prose- 


cutor's office a Dec. 1 letter 
from H. DeWulf Mechanical 
Contractor, Inc., of Mishawa- 
ka, Ind., protesting the award 
of 
a 
$646,574 
contract .to 


expand the Borrien Springs 
sewage plant to another con- 
tractor. • 


The letter claimed DeWulf 


was the lowest legal bidder 
because the other firm's bid 
was allegedly "not responsive 
to the contract documents and 
bid invitation requirements." 


The increase, which includes 


almost half a million drivers 
under 21 who will be able to 
purchase alcohol on New Year's 
Day, may make the period one 
of the most dangerous in state 
history, the club said. 


Arthur Gibson, manager of 


the club's Safety and Traffic 
Engineering Department, said 
the club was stepping up ef- 
forts to educate the public 
about the danger of drinking 
and driving, 


Gibson said the program, 


which distributes items showing 
the effect alcohol has on driving 
ability, has helped cut deaths 
from a 10-a-day average in 1065 
to seven a day last year. 


While' alcohol will not be sold 


(his Christmas holiday from 9 
p.m. Friday to 7 a.m. Monday, 
drinking will take place in 
homes and private parties. 


And, the club predicts, par: 


enls may permit 18 to 7.1 year 
olds to drink this weekend since, 
they become eligible New 
Year's Day. 


While Ji person does not \ook 


or feel intoxicated after two 
beers, the club said, chances of 
having an accident double and 
are 26 times greater after eight 
drinks. 
• 


. The major danger with youths 
under age 21 is that they have 
minimal experience hi both- 
drinking and driving. They are 
thus unable (o compensate for 
their impairment as would an 
older person. 


The club estimated that eight 


of every 10 motorists will drink 
and drive betweennow and New 
Year's. While attempting to 
discourage this practice is 
impractical, it said, motorists 
and party hosts can set and 
recognize safe alcohol-con-, 
sumption limits. 
Traffic Deaths 


By ASSOCIATED PRESS 


Dec. 2.1 Slate Police count 


This year 2,069 
Last year 2,131 


3 DIE IN FIRE 
. 


LIBERTY, 
Ky. 
(AP) — 


Three children were killed 
today when fire swept their 
home at 
Dry Ridge, state 


police said. 


Young Pupils Given 
Educational 'Cruise' 


Job Opportunities 
Explained 


Lawrence Sherman, a Lake 


Michigan college freshman, is 
helping leach grade school 
youngsters about the different 
jobs available in the "wido 
world of work." 


Sherman, a student senator 


and chairman of the LMC 
board of review, is working 
with Mrs. Janet Uiesen, a 
Calvin Britain (Benton Har- 
bor) 
school teacher to fami- 


liarize youngsters with some 
of the occupational choices 
they will face later. 


Called 
CRUISE 
(Creative 


Reading United In Scientific. 
Education), the program is a 
taped Interview with a profes- 
sional played for children who 
follow it with a written work- 
book. 


One such CRUISE session 


for Mrn. Ricson's individually 


guided education class was an 
interview with Dr. Thomas J. 
Woodford, a Benton Harbor 
podiatrist, on what led him to 
choose podiafry, s t u d y re- 
quired for such a career, a 
normal workday, answers on 
foot surgery and more. 


The tape ended by quoting a 


slogan on the doctor's waiting-, 
room wall: "Time Wounds All 
Heels." 


The kids got a tremendous 


kick from the session and 


- printed comments such, 
"I 


liked the story." "It's some- 
thing kids should know." 
• Says.Mrs. Riesen: "I saw 
that many young students 
didn't realize what a rich 
variety of careers are .avail- 
able to them and about the 
preparations they must make 
once Ihcy have made a choice. 


"I hope CRUISE will help 


fill that gap.". 


Sherman, 20, of Route 1, 


Benlon Harbor — ho 
an- 


nounced 
his candidacy 
for 


president of the United States 
late last week — says the 
whole point of the exercise is 
to let children know "about 
the wide world of work." 


His tapes can he used by 


students at virtually any grade 
level. For younger ones, illus- 
trated 
booklets help 
them 


follow the interview and in- 
e l u d e vocabulary exercises 
and activity pages on compre- 
hension and word analysis. 


CRUISE is volunteer, non- 


profit and available to area 
teachers free through Calvin 
Britain school. Sherman has 
three occupational lessons at 
hand — podiatry, mortician 
and woman retailer ~ and is 
working on more. 


'CRUISING' FOR JOKS: LMC Freshman Lawrence 
Sherman and 'Mrs. Janet Uiesen, a Cnlvin Britain 
teacher, edit a workbook used in their CKUISE 


(Crcntlvt! Heading United In Scientific Education) 
plan to help youngsters learn about different career 
choices. 


RALPH BOKCHERT 


Borchert 
To Head 
Committee 


Special Gifts 
For Blossomtinie 


Creation of a new Blossom- 


time Special Gifts committee 
was announced today by Jay 
W. Holt, president of Blossom- 
time, Inc. Chairman of the 
new committee is Ralph Bor- 
chert, innkeeper of Benton 
Harbor Holiday Inn. 


Holt noted (hat last year 


pointed up a need for such a 
committee. "It is evident that 
without the activity 
of a 


"Special 
Gifts" 
commit too, 


Blossomlime would not have 


' (aken place last year." 


According to Holt, it was a 


concerted effort extended by 
Borchert and Jim Blake, oper- 
ations director of radio station 
WHFB, that made it financial- 
ly possible for. Blossomtime to 
continue its annual spring 
festival. They were recently 
honored at a stockholder din* 
ner for the roles they played 
in the perpetuation of Bios-" 
somtime. Blake and Borchert 
operated last year without 
official committee status. 


In accepting leadership of 


the committee, Borchert said: 
"My experience with Blossom- 
lime over the past 29 years 


. has proven to me that tho 


festival has become a most 
important integral part of out 
area. I am honored to accept 
whatever 
function 
may 
be 


most beneficial 
toward the) 


preservation of Blossomtime.^ 


Borchert is a native of tho 


Twin Cities, and has been 
nclivc in an unofficial capa- 
city 
with 
Blossomlimo for 


many years. He has been 
associated with Holiday Inns 
for the past seven years and 
resides with his wife, Martha, 
at 2331 Murrcir drive, Fair- 
plain. 
Students 
Graduate 


Two area residents wcro 


among the winter graduates 6t 
the University of Michigan. 


.Judith Jonnno Pflgel of Bets 


rlen . S p r i n g s received her 
bachelor of science in nursing 
imil nichnrd Joseph Guzorek of 
KHU Clnlro received his bache- 
lor of Kclenco In engineering. 


They wore nmong tho mU- 


mated 2,400 graduates honored 
in communccmcnt ceremonJes 
Sunday 
• 
• . 


